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SCHOOL HISTORIES AND SOME ERRORS 
IN THEM. 


‘HE number of School Histories of the United States 
has been increased within a short time by the publi- 
cation of several new works. Each one doubtless has its 
own peculiar merit, and we think that any one of them is 
better than the histories of earlier days. Most of those 
books have entered largely into details. They faithfully re- 
corded every minor conflict and delighted especially in the 
description of battles. We were told what the right wing of 
the army did and what happened to the left wing. The 
number of men engaged on each side was given, and the 
number of killed, wounded, and captured, was carefully re- 
corded. Old histories delighted too in a formidable array 
of dates. 

Our latest writers have not altogether reformed these 
errors, but they have taken some steps in the right direction. 
Too much space is yet given to battles and wars. Instead 
of naming every engagement, and giving the date of its oc- 
currence, we should often prefer to say briefly, “after 
several battles,” or, “after much fighting the decisive battle 
of the war was fought,” or the like. By such conciseness 
we should gain room for something vastly more useful to 
the scholar. 
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The essential points of a good history for the school-room 
are, we think, a careful selection of important events and 
their narration in a direct, simple, but not childish style. 
The story should be told in an interesting manner, but con- 
cisely, and should be strictly accurate. 

For a long time we have felt impelled to correct certain 
errors in fact, which have found place.in our school his- 
tories, and have been handed down, some of them, for gen- 
erations. We shall take the present opportunity to point 
out very briefly several of these errors. 

All, or nearly all, the histories give 1620 as the year when 
negro slavery was introduced into Virginia. The correct 
date of its introduction is 1619. The original account, and 
the basis of all our information on the subject, is found in 
«A Relation from Master John Rolfe,” which is contained 
in “The Generall Historie of Virginia,” by John Smith, 
first published in 1624. Rolfe, after speaking of events that 
occurred earlier in the year 1619, says (p. 126), ‘* About the 
last of August came in a dutch man of warre that sold 
us twenty negars.” The mistake of putting the date one 
year later was first made by Beverly, who wrote a history 
of Virginia, which was published in London, in 1705, and 
succeeding authors have copied the error. Mr. Bancroft, 
in the last edition of his history, has made the proper 
correction. 

The story of Captain John Smith and Pocahontas is now 
regarded as a fabrication, by all who have closely examined 
the subject. It was, without doubt, the invention of the 
great adventurer and story-teller Smith himself, made at the 
time Pocahontas was in England, and an object of great 
interest and curiosity to the English people. 

Recent investigations place Edward Maria Wingfield, the 
first president of the Virginia colonists at Jamestown, in a 
different light from that in which he has generally been 
considered by historians. They have almost without 
exception called him hard names—a knave, an embezzler of 
the public stores, &c. He has, in truth, been condemned 
upon the evidence of his enemies. Wingfield himself wrote 
an account of the first doings at Jamestown, but the narra- 
tive was never published till it was edited a few years since, 
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by an able historical critic, Charles Deane, LL. D., who- 
came to the conclusion that Wingfield was, at least, as 
unselfish as any one of the Council. This body then con- 
sisted of only three members besides himself—Smith, Mar- 
tynn, and Ratcliffe. These three ane day came to the 
President’s tent with “a warrant subscribed under their 
hands, to depose the President.” They did depose him and 
kept him a prisoner on board of the Pinance. Ratcliffe 
was made president. The charges that were brought 
against Wingfield were exceedingly frivolous. The follow- 
ing is a specimen: 

“‘First Master President [Ratcliffe] said that I had deny- 
ed him a seus d whitle [small pocket-knife], a chickyn, a 
spoonful of beere, and serued him with foule corne.” .... 
Answer of Wingfield: “No penny whitle was asked me, 
but a knife, whereof I had none to spare. The Indyans had 
long before stoallen my knife. Of chickins I never did eat 
but one, and that in my sickness. Mr. Ratcliffe had before 
that time tasted of 4 or 5. I never denyed him (or any 


other) beare, when I had it. The corne was of the same 
w wee all liued vpon.” 


In Worcester’s School History the following statement is 
made: “In 1584, the celebrated Sir Walter Raleigh, under 
a commission from Queen Elizabeth, to discover, occupy, 
and govern remote, heathen, and barbarous countries, .. . 
arrived in America, entered Pamlico Sound, and proceeded 
to Roanoke Island, etc.” (p. 259). This paragraph has been 
taught for more than twenty years. Sir Walter Raleigh 
never came to or saw any part of what is now the United 
States, and at the time mentioned he was in England, danc- 
ing attendance upon the Queen. 

One history, lately published, which we have at our hand, 
says in regard to the Maryland Charter, that “ by it equal- 
ity in religious rights and civil freedom was (sic) guaranteed 
to all emigrants ;” all of which is untrue. The Charter made 
no provision for religious liberty or civil freedom. 

The school histories inform us that in 1622, a grant of the 
land between the rivers Merrimack and Kennebec, was 
made to Gorges and Mason, affd called Laconia. The 
Laconia grant was not made in 1622 but in 1629, and Laconia 
in the writing was described as “all those lands and coun- 
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’ tries bordering upon the great lake, or lakes and rivers 
known by the name of the River and Lakes, or Rivers and 
Lakes of the Iroquios,” meaning thereby Lake Champlain. 
It turned out to be an imaginary province. The agents of 
Gorges who came over, returned to England with a xox est 
inventa provincia. The territory ceded by the grant of 1622, 
was, according to the charter, to be called the Province of 
Maine. 

In Swinton’s Condensed School History (p. 7), we are 
informed that John and Sebastian Cabot discovered the 
American continent at Cape Breton, in 1494. A few pages 
further on (p. 16), we read that “the North American Con- 
tinent was first discovered by the Cabots sailing under the 
English flag in 1493,” and again on another page, that “ In 
1494 (or 1497), the Cabots discovered North America at 
Cape Breton. (p. 22.) Here we certainly can take our choice. 

The true statement is that the Cabots discovered the 
Continent in 1497. It is uncertain whether their first land- 
fall was on the coast of Labrador or Cape Breton Island. 
Mr. Swinton relies upon a map discovered a few years ago 
in Germany, and said to have been made by Sebastian 
Cabot himself. It is asserted in the map that Sebastian 
Cabot made it in 1544, that is, about fifty years after the 
voyage. Who makes the assertion is not known. We have 
space only to say that any one who will read Dr. John G. 
Kohl’s remarks in relation to this map must regard it as of 
no authority whatever in settling the date of the discovery 
of the Continent. 

Lorenzo Pasqualigo, a Venetian merchant in London, 
wrote to his brothers in Venice, the letter bearing date 
August 23d, 1497, that “ The Venetian, our countryman, who 
went with a ship from Bristol in quest of new islands, is 
returned, and says that seven hundred leagues hence, he 
discovered land, the territory of the Grand Cham. He 
coasted for 300 leagues,'and landed; saw no human beings. 
. . . He was three months on the voyage. ... The King 
of England is much plggsed with this intelligence. The 
King has promised that fn the spring [of 1498] our country- 
man shall have ten ships. ... His name is Juan Cabot, 
. . . these English run after him like mad people” 
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Raimondo de Soncino, envoy of the Duke of Milan to 
Henry’s Court in London, writes to his government, August 
24th, 1497, that “some months ago, His Majesty [Henry 
VII.] sent out a Venetian who is a very good mariner, and 
has good skill in discovering new Islands; and he has 
returned safe.” 

Do not these letters show very conclusively that the 
Cabots made their first voyage in 1497? And this is but a 
small part of the evidence we could give in favor of that 
date. 

In no less than three places in Anderson’s Grammar 
School History of the United States, we are informed thag 
on the 19th of July, 1779, Major Lee surprised the British 
Post at Paulus Hook (now Jersey City), and captured the 
garrison, consisting of 150 men. This gallant exploit did 
not take place on the 19th of July, but just one month later, 
on the 19th of August. Congress ordered a gold medal to 
be struck and given to Lee in honor of this daring deed. 
On this medal is a Latin inscription which closes thus: “In 
memory of the conflict at Paulus’s Hook, Nineteenth of 
August, 1779.” Afuli account of this mistake is found in 
the Historical Magazine for December, 1868. 

We might keep on, but our space will not permit. These 
errors which we have indicated should be weeded out of 
the text-books. Historians should rely upon the best author- 
ities and take care to represent them correctly. Inthis way 
alone can we hope to make of history something else than a 
“huge Mississippi of lies.”” It has been said that history is 
a conspiracy against truth, and sometimes it seems as if the 
assertion is not wholly without foundation. S. A. G. 





A GOOD, finished scandal, full armed and equipped, such 
as circulates in the world, is rarely the production of a 
single individual, or even of a single coterie. It sees the 
light in one; is rocked and nurtured in another; is petted, 
developed, and attains its growth in a third; and receives 
its finishing touches only after passing through a multitude 
of hands. 
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EDUCATION IN FAPAN. 
PART TWO. 


WENTY years ago, there were probably not twenty 

men in Japan who could read an English book. It is 
now sixteen years since Commodore Perry knocked at the 
doors of, and obtained admission into the hitherto secluded 
Sea Empire. England, after nearly girdling the world with 
her conquering arms, her civilization, and her language, 
clasped it by obtaining foothold in Japan. The English 
language is now the basis of the new education in Dai 
Nipon, and in spite of the belief of the conservators of the 
old learning, and of a high European authority, that “the 
Chinese written language is the palladium of Japanese 
nationality,”* we believe that in course of time the Roman 
text and script will displace the Chinese symbol-writing, 
and English become the language of science and learning in 
Japan. <A sketch of the progress of foreign studies in 
Japan, will show the preponderance of the English over 
other languages, which has obtained during the last sixteen 
years, and which for the future promises to increase. 

After the bombardment of Kagosena, *in 1863, by the 
British fleet, Prince Satsuma sent a number of young men 
to Europe to study. His example was followed by a num- 
ber of princes, to such an extent that the old law forbidding 
the subjects of Japan to leave the country had to be 
rescinded. The sending and maintenance of young men 
abroad to be educated is now adopted as a definite policy 
of the Government, under the care of a distinct department. 
These young men are to return to Japan, to be teachers, 
interpreters, government officers, engineers, chemists, etc. 
They are selected from each province, according to its 
population, and in chosing them, the qualifications most 
regarded are, morality, diligence, and general ability. Each 
of these students is allowed $1000 per year, in gold, and is 
expected to study diligently for a term of from four to 
seven years, varying with the object of study. The writer, 
who had the privilege of instructing some of the first who 
came to:the United States, and has since, in Japan, had the 
pleasure of nominating his own students for appointment, 
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estimates roughly, but from good data, that of those who go 
abroad for long courses of study, at least three-fourths 
remain in the United States; while of those who study in 
Europe, one-half remain in England. 

The number of English and American teachers in Japan 
constitute a large majority over those of other nationalities. 
The missionaries were the first, and still are the most influ- 
ential teachers, and may be said to be the leaders of the 
new education. All of them have a greater or less number 
of private pupils, while the Government schools in Naga- 
saki, Yokohama, and Yedo, are under their care. Since all 
the Protestant missionaries, at present fourteen in number, 
are English-speaking men, it will not be wondered at that 
their language and ours has so extended in Japan. Schools 
of the Imperial Government have been established at Yedo, 
Osaka, Yokohama, Nagasaki, Niigata, and Miako. The 
largest school, called the “Imperial Japanese University,” 
is located in Yedo. It consists of three colleges, the Medi- 
cal, Chinese, and the school of Foreign Languages and 
Sciences. The Medical school employs at present two 
foreign medical professors, one an American, the other a 
German. The Chinese school has been closed for the last 
two years, and is likely to remain so. At the head of the 
School of Foreign Languages and Sciences, is the Rev. G. 
F. Verbeck, a missionary of the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica. This school has at present not less than 1000 pupils. 
It is divided into the French, German, and English depart- 
ments. Between six and seven hundred pupils attend 
the English branch, and the remainder attend the German 
and French schools, with a majority inthe former. In the 
English branch we find a professor of Chemistry and Physic, 
and six American or English teachers. In each of the other 
branches respectively, are two teachers of their respective 
languages. The foreign teachers are assisted by about one 
hundred native teachers, several of whom have been educated 
in Europe. In the Yokohama School, Rev. S. R. Brown, also | 
a missionary of the Reformed Church in America, consti- 
tutes the foreign faculty of the institution. He has several 
assistants, and is a master of the Japanese language, hav- 
ing written a grammar and phrase-book, both of which are 
invaluable to a foreigner beginning to learn the unique lan- 
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guage of Japan. In Osaka foreign professors are employed 
in the Hospital, Scientific School, and. Military School- 
These all are assisted by a corps of Japanese teachers, pro- 
portionably as numerous as those in Yedo. In Kioto an 
American and a Prussian gentleman teach their respective 
languages. The Nagasaki Government school is under the 
charge of Rev. Henry Stout, a colleague with Messrs. Ver- 
beck and Brown. Besides these schools, the Imperial Gov- 
ernment of Japan has in its employ nearly fifty foreign phy- 
sicians, mining and civil engineers, military and naval 
instructors, etc. We know that nearly nine-tenths of these 
gentlemen speak the English language. 

Meanwhile, the particular provinces are not idle. A sort 
of rivalry exists between the Central Government. and the 
provinces, as to the excellency of their particular schools. 
The young men of Japan leaving their native towns flock to 
the capitals and sea-ports, not really for the sake of obtain- 
ing better education, but to behold the wondrous works ot 
the foreigners, to move in the stir of their busy life, and to 
learn the languages and arts of these people, by actual con- 
tact with them. Our reason for believing that the interior 
schools, though smaller than in the large cities, are as good, 
if not better, is that the “adjunct professors” of the schools 
in, and near the foreign ports, were usually discharged mer- 
chants’ clerks or “ driftwood” from all seas; while the teach- 
ers secured by the princes in their own provinces were, 
with few exceptions, educated gentlemen, who were en- 
gaged when in their own countries, and who came to Japan 
for the special purpose of teaching. We are very glad to 
add, however, having our information direct from the offi- 
cers in Yedo, that the policy of “ picking up” foreigners in 
Japan, and making them “ professors,” is to be abandoned ; 
and hereafter all foreign teachers will be appointed in, and 
brought to Japan from the countries in which they live. 

But we must return to the provincial schools. Beginning 
with Satsuwa, the extreme southern province, and counting 
northward, no less than ten provinces have schools in which 
foreign instructors teach the Western sciences and lan- 
guages. Some of these provinces have four foreigners, 
usually in the capacity of Physician, Military Instructor, Pro- 
fessor of the Sciences, and Teacher of language; the usua 
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number, however, is two—a Physician and a General 
Teacher. 

Usually each foreigner is supposed to be a teacher of what- 
ever branch of learning he may profess, and beside those who 
learn from him indirectly and ina general way, at least twenty 
or thirty come under his frequent and direct instruction. 

To one accustomed to exact statistics in a land in which 
printing is universal, rough estimates are not very pleasant 
substitutes for definite truth. From considerable data and 
careful consideration, however, we should tabulate the pres- 
ent facts of education in Japan as follows: 

Number of Imperial Government schools, in which foreign 
languages or sciences are taught, not including Medical 
or Military Schools 

Number of Scholars in the same 


Number of Provincial schools, as above 
Number of Scholars in the same 


These figures we believe to be below the actual truth, and 
to give but the merest idea of the study of foreign, and 
especially the English language in Japan. No account is 
here taken of the many private schools taught by Japanese 
teachers who have themselves been, more or less, instructed 
by English teachers; and the far greater number of those, 
who in connection with their medical or military instructor, 
learn to read English books, and thus become lovers, if not 
masters of our speech and science. 

The limits of our paper forbid us to state the many other 
educational influences at work in this island empire. The 
translations of valuable works on law, agriculture, medicine, 
history, physical science, etc., are continually increasing ; 
though the difficulty of translating works on exact science 
into such preéminently unscientific language as Japan is 
almost insurmountable, unless the Chinese vocabulary is 
liberally drawn upon. The Japanese, who are apt scholars 
in learning the “doctrine of nationalities,” have their pride 
severely touched as the dawning of scientific knowledge 
reveals the poverty of their own language to express the 
ideas of science with that precision she demands. Profes- 
sor Tyndall defines science as“ the art of seeing the invisi- 
ble.” Certainly, to the Japanese, she opens the Gate Beau- 
tiful and bids him behold all things created anew; but, 
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though speaking a language perhaps as old as the Sanscrit, 
he is powerless to put his thoughts and. his visions into 
speech. The Japanese language seems, to us at least, to be 
highly capable of development, but neglect for centuries by 
those to whom it was mother speech, but who thought, 
wrote, and studied in Chinese, it is not like the Chinese, 
highly cultivated, but rude and unpolished. A step in the 
right direction will be taken, when the Imperial Govern- 
ment carries out its projected purpose of compiling and 
issuing, under the auspices of the very best Japanese 
scholars a complete dictionary of the language, on a plan 
similar to that of the great German dictionary of the 
Brothers Gremin, or the still greater Imperial Chinese Dic- 
tionary. ‘The longer you live in Japan, the less sure you 
will be of anything you hear,” was said tous a few days 
after we landed iu Yokohama—by a disappointed office- 
seeker—and perhaps the report concerning the dictionary 
aforesaid is “‘ premature” by many years. In any case it is 
a floating straw that shows the breeze of enterprise to be 
blowing away from reactionary China, and towards the 
Japan of the future. Another item that we do not “hear” 
but know, is that the most influential men in Japan are ear- 
nestly canvassing the subject of female education, and glad- 
ly allow and welcome the teaching of girls by the wives of 
the professors and teachers in Japan. Another item we 
have “heard” and believe, in spite of our Yokohama friend, 
is that the Department of Education in Yedo are now ar- 
ranging a National system of school education throughout 
Japan. In these schools all classes, from peasant to princes’ 
son may attend. The studies are to be essentially the same 
as those in the civilized schools of the West. The only 
serious difficulty at present, is the lack of trained teachers. 
Indeed one of the most thoroughly cheering proofs of the 
progress of civilization in Japan, is the fact that the 
teachers need any training. When that sublime era shall 
dawn, in which it may be said of Japan as truly as it may 
be said of the United States,—“‘ the schoolmaster is abroad 
in the land,” we believe that this latest born in the family of 
nations will take, and hold the same proud preéminence 
among the nations of Asia, as our favored land holds among 
the peoples of the New World. WILLIAM E. GRIFFIS. 
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COLOR OF THE SKY. 


ITH reference to Mr. Brett’s observations on the 
color of the sea and sky, I have one or two remarks 
to offer which I think may be of interest. Smokers have all 
noticed that the smoke from the end of a pipe or cigar is 
bluer than that which they puff from the mouth, and many 
have wondered, as I did for a long time, what the reason of 
this could be. The contrast may be well seen on a bright 
sunny day. This is, in fact, the simplest form of the experi- 
ment of the condensation of vapors causing them to pass 
through a fine blue to a white condition, which Professor 
Tyndall exhibited about two years ago, and which he em- 
ployed to explain the blue color of the sky, and the remark- 
able polarization of its light. The finer state of division in 
the freshly formed smoke gives it its bright blue color, as 
does the finely divided aqueous vapor give to the blue sky ; 
the smoke which has passed through the pipe-stem and 
mouth has become more condensed, and consequently gives 
a whiter cloud. 

The color of water is, it appears, to a great degree de- 
pendent on the same cause of that of the sky. The investi- 
gations which Mr. Brett asks for have already commenced. 
M. Soret, of Geneva, soon after Professor Tyndall’s re- 
searches on the cause of the blueness of the sky were pub- 
lished, made similar researches on the waters of the Lake 
of Geneva, and found that the light from the water, when 
blue, was polarized as the light from the sky, and so far 
there was the probability of the cause of the color being 
similar in the two cases. (See Comptes Rendus, Paris, April, 
1869.) That particles in a fine state of division are the cause 
of the blueness of the water as well as of the sky is also 
made evident from a comparison of the water of different 
' lakes, seas, and rivers. There are two popular theories as 
to the cause of the color of masses of water, which have 
very deep root, and yet must, it seems, be abandoned. One 
is that seas or lakes are blue by reflecting the blue sky. On 
this ground I have heard Mr. Brett’s picture in the Acad- 
emy this year of a deep blue sea, severely criticised, because 
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the sky, which he has painted with it, is not correspond- 
ingly blue, and could not furnish the sea’s tint by reflection. 
Mr. Brett is, however, quite right in this fact, as many peo- 
ple know well enough; and the criticism was misplaced, if 
the blue color of a mass of water is dependent on the re- 
flection of light from within water containing finely-divided 
particles—not from the surface only—as explained above. 
The second popular theory which seems to be ill-founded is 
that the green color of lakes, rivers, and seas is due to 
plants growing on the bottoms and giving their color by re- 
flection. The green color is produced in the same way as 
the blue, in all probability, and may be due to a yellowness 
of the water in some cases, but it is less easily accounted for 
than the blue color. M. Sainte-Claire Deville is quoted by 
M. Soret as stating that waters which give a white residue 
on evaporation are blue, while those which give a yellow 
residue are green. Reflection of the color of the sky, and 
of the plant color from the bottom, does no doubt produce 
color of water in some cases, but it is only in shallow pools 
that the latter can have any effect, or through perfectly 
smooth surfaces that the former can be effective. Some 
cases of water coloration, which I have noted, will not be 
out of place here :—1. Intensely blue on a bright day, with 
pale sky and large cumulous clouds, was the color of water 
in reservoirs twenty feet deep at Plumstead, depositing 
chalk (by means of which the water is softened according to 
a patent process). 2. Intensely blue (the bluest here noted) 
—Mediterranean at Marseilles. 3. Bright blue—Lake of 
Geneva. 4. Darker blue, tending to indigo—sea near 
Guernsey ; also the Laacher Sea, in the Eifel. 5. Pale blue 
—sea near chalk cliffs, being at a little distance from the 
coast green or grayish. 6. Pale blue or grayish blue—the 
Rhone, the Moselle, glacier streams, etc. 7. Green—the 
Rhine, the Scheldt (very markedly so at Antwerp, testified 
in Belgian pictures,) the Seine, Thames, Estuary, etc. 8. 
Intense green—in patehes on the Lake of Geneva; in the 
evening, when the sun was just below the mountains, more 
frequently on the Lakes of Thun and Lucerne. 9g. Bright 
green—the sea, ona windy day, with bright sun, off the Isle 
of Man. to, The sea round the coral reefs of Florida is said 
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to be intensely green: when away from the coast it is deep 
blue. 11. Ona heavy clouded day, with rain gleams of sun- 
shine out at sea gave heavy patches of green color and red- 
dish brown. 12. Water standing in an old copper mine at . 
Killarney was intensely green, while the water in the lake 
at the side was black in the mass. 13. Red color is pro- 
duced in some seas by algze, in others and in some rivers by 
the breaking up of soil colored red by iron. 14. Opaque 
green color is produced in ponds (Serpentine and ornamen- 
tal waters) by unicellular organisms, which sometimes 
swarm in these waters. They may similarly become red. 
Perhaps the most remarkable instance of blue color, due to 
the optical properties of water, is the blue grotto of Caprera, 
where, at any rate, the reflection of the sky is eliminated. 
A similar phenomenon is the glorious blue and green of the 
glacier fissures. 

Leaving the question of surface reflection aside, which 
can only come into play in the case of road-side pools, and 
such mirror-like waters, and also leaving aside the appear- 
ance of vegetation in clear shallow streams and ponds, it 
seems that we may ascribe the blue color of masses of water 
to a peculiar reflection of the light from within the water, 
accompanied with polarization, and depending on suspended 
particles. Blackish, brownish and yellow color is due to 
vegetable matter in solution ; reddish brown to iron, some- 
times; green, sometimes, to copper algz, but the green 
commonly seen on seas, lakes and rivers, like that of glacier- 
fissures, probably admits of a similar explanation to that of 
the blue. I trust some physicist may be induced to enter 
into the subject in these pages. Has not the production of 
a series of tints at sunset an origin which may tend to ex- 
plain the various tints of blue and green waters? I find 
that Mr. Sorby, in Philosophical Magazine, November, 1867, 
ascribed the blue color of the sky and the successive yellow 
orange and red tints of the setting sun to the absorption of 
the red rays more than the blue, by the fine aqueous vapor 
of the highest regions of the atmosphere and of the blue rays 
more than the red by the coarser vapors near the earth’s 
surface—-as e. g. a fog.— Nature. 
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MIXED SCHOOLS. 


T has come to be acknowledged on all hands that woman 

needs the highest education that can be given her, quite 
as much as man. And the idle question “for what pur- 
pose ?” is being dropped out of sight, with a look of shame, 
by many who, once making much of it, have been answered 
by the urgent necessities of woman’s existence in the pre- 
sent sacial structure. To the wise there can be no ques- 
tion whether the mental powers of woman should receive 
the highest development possible, any more than there is 
question whether the internal resources of a country should 
receive their highest development as a means to the well- 
being of that country. It is wonderful how much we talk 
and toil about the development of the nation’s internal re- 
sources, when so large a proportion of its mental resources, 
—by which alone our physical resources can be utilized,— 
are left to run to waste. We talk of educational facilities, 
as if learning to read and write and cypher were an educa 
tion,—which it is not any more than the cellar wall of a 
grand commercial block is the building itself. 

The question then being yielded that the door to all the 
higher walks of education should be opened to woman, .not 
merely because she needs them for practical use, but be- 
cause she has a right to that higher organization, so to 
speak, which an education gives; that increased power of 
discrimination ; that basis of sounder judgment ; that keener 
insight into all things that appeal to her mental powers: 
the next question is, “where shall she receive this higher 
education?” In opening the doors of our colleges to wo- 
man it is granted that our larger colleges are the best places 
which the country can afford for an education. No school 
more meagre in its endowments; more barren in its appoint- 
ments; more stinted in its professorships can compete with 
them. We have Longfellow and Lowell at Harvard, Gold- 
win Smith at Cornell, Hopkins at Williams, and Porter at 
Yale. How many times can the country duplicate these 
men? Menofa different stamp may teach Greek and Latin 
rules, mathematical formulas, scientific text-books, but the 
impulse to stirring, active thought which is needed within 
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the walls of a college, is given only by contact with the mas- 
ter minds. Vassar is, perhaps, the best appointed ladies’ 
school in the country. It is easy to compare it with Har- 
vard, or Cornell, which last has had even less time than 
Vassar in which to gather about itself the excellencies of a 
university. Those who think on educational matters regret 
deeply the scattering of funds, devoted to educational pur- 
poses, upon those lame and helpless and hopeless minor col- 
leges with which the country is burdened. If we open 
separate colleges for ladies we only divide still more infini- 
tesimally these educational funds, and yield all hope of 
attaining for these schools that standard which it requires 
both liberality of endowment and generations of labor to 
attain. No one attempts to deny that, as far as literary ad- 
vantages are concerned, these larger colleges are the best 
places for women to obtain the advanced education which is 
being conceded to them. The very atmosphere surround- 
ing such a school is of value to those whose nature is in any 
sense receptive. Those who, granting the first point, still 
oppose their admission to these schools, bring to the sup- 
port of their opposition, undoubtedly, the same arguments 
that they would bring against mixed schools of any kind, or 
against mixed schools for adult pupils. It is contended by 
these persons that the contact of pupils of both sexes in the 
class-room is not conducive to the preservation of social 
propriety—that evils nfay occur from it. In,a well managed 
mixed school this class contact is the only contact which 
differs from that allowed to pupils in any separate schools ; 
or, at least, in those which are under anything short of what 
may be called convent discipline. We might almost say 
that the attendance of young people of both sexes at the 
same church would be liable to lead to as much evil as this. 
And when we take into consideration the going to and fro 
of young people together to evening service, without any 
supervision -from those older than themselves—which is 
common in some places—and the free manners in some 
singers’ seats, where young people are congregated, we may 
perhaps fear that our churches will sow seeds of disease 
more fatal than our mixed schools. There is no question 
but our mixed schools need a different and perhaps more 
careful gupervision than some separate schools. If the his- 
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tory of our schools could be examined, our experience leads 
us to believe that as much evil wouid be found to have 
occurred among pupils in one kind of school as in the other. 
Incorrigible subjects are liable to enter any school. And 
we are equally liable to the accident of unwise supervision 


whether in mixed or separate schools. 
Mrs. H. E. G, AREy. 





A SUGGESTION. 


HEY have a delightful custom in the Swiss schools for 
boys, which might be adopted with great advantage 
to all concerned in this country. During the weeks of the 
summer vacation it is the habit of the teachers to make with 
their pupils what are called voyages en zigzag ; that is pedes- 
trian tours among the sublime mountains and charming val- 
leys of that “land of beauty and grandeur.” Squads of 
little fellows in their blouses, with their tough boots drawn 
on, and knapsacks on their back, may be met, during the 
season, on all the highways, and sometimes in the remotest 
passes of the Alps, as chirrupy as the birds on the boughs, 
and as light and bounding ts the chamois that leap from 
crag to crag. They are perfect pictures of health and hap- 
piness, and the treasures of fine sights that they lay up in 
their memories, during these perambulations, it would be 
difficult to describe. We know of more than one urchin 
that has thus scaled the summits of the Faulhorn, looked 
down from the precipices of the Bevent, walked over the 
frozen oceans of the glaciers, and gazed in rapture upon the 
sunsets on the Jungfrau or Mont Blanc. Their tramps are 
made without danger and without much expense, and 
the life is one of incessant enjoyment and rapture. But why 
could not the same thing be done here, where we have the 
Catskills, the Adirondacks and the White Mountains, the 
exquisite lakes of the North, the river St. Lawrence with its 
rapids, Niagara and the lovely scenery of Western Virginia, 
which, we are told, is scarcely surpassed on the continent ? 
Over the long intervening stretches the railroad will bridge 
the distance, while the inns are not expensive, and the coun- 
try fare wholesome and nutritious. 8 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF A GERMAN STUDENT. 
a 


PART II. 


ET me.now give you a short schedule of the course of 
our studies. 


Literature, Grammar, oral and written exercises—three hours. 
Religion—united with Secunda, higher form—two hours. 
History— united with Secunda, higher form—three hours. 


Geography—united with Secunda, higher form—two hours. 
Mathematics—four hours. 


SECUNDA, HIGHER FORM—one year. 

Latin—Cicero epist., Virgil, Livy, Horat., Terent., Grammar, Ex- 
temporalia, Exercises—eight hours. 

Greek—Hom. Ilias, Plutarch, Grammar, Exercises—five hours. 


German, French, Religion, History, Geography, with Secunda, lower 
form. 


Mathematics—four hours. 

PRIMA—Two years. 

Latin—Cicero deoff., Tacitus Annual, and History, Horat. Sat., 
and Epist., Extemporalia, Free Compositions—eight hours. 

Greek—Plato Symps., and Phidr, Sophocles Antigone, and 
Philoc., Extemporalia—five hours. 

Hebrew—two hours. 


German—Literature, Compositions, Speaking—two hours. 
French—three hours. 

Religion—two hours. 

History—three hours. 

Mathematics—five hours. 


Every month, by every class, Latin dokimastica were 
written. Twice a year, at the close of the Summer and 
Winter terms, examinations were held which decided our 
ate. The last night of each term, when everything was 
over, we had in our large music hall a ball in honor of the 
new graduates who had passed their final examinations with 
more or less glory, and were now ready to begin their aca- 
demical life. And they had every reason to rejoice that 
night, because it was indeed no child’s play to pass that 
examination. This ball was a grand affair in our eyes. 
Although the convent paid all the expenses, we, the boys, 
were regarded as the hosts. In former times the Primus, a 
very important personage, a fortnight or so before the great 
event, rode on horseback, followed by one of the servants, 
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in full dress, for miles around in the country, and invited all 
the families who could think of elaiming the honor to be 
presented at our monastic court. In my time, however, it was 
done by letters of invitation. After some music and 
dancing, a sumptuous supper was partaken of. Every pro- 
fessor, with the boys under his especial care, occupied one 
table, and we were very anxious to secure for our own 
table the most important or popular guests. 

It was a happy time; not only those two nights in the 
year, but all. When I look back upon the past, I must con- 
fess, that the five years as a student in Kloster Ilfeld have 
been the happiest years of my life. But I did not regard it 
so at that time ; we were all dreadful grumblers, and pitied 
ourselves as a kind of State’s prisoners. It was true, the 
confinement to our rooms and work was pretty strict, but 
we were treated as gentlemen by gentlemen, and learned to 
behave like gentlemen. We acquired, without being aware 
of it, the habit»of regularity and punctuality in all our 
duties; we enjoyed, under the eyes of our gentlemanly in- 
structors, many liberties usually denied to the students of a 
gymnasium, and therefore the graduates from Ilfeld were 
generally conspicuous atrongst other students for their 
more judicious use of the academical liberty granted to the 
German universities. 

When I had passed my examination, I went home to 
spend the vacation before the beginning of the university 
lectures with my family, and was received with all the hon- 
ors due to a student in the German sense of the word. My 
mother, a pious woman, wished to see her only son like his 
father, a minister of Christ. I had never thought much 
about my future career, but when now the moment had 
come to make my decision, I had no objection to devote my- 
self to the service of the Church, and my grandfather will- 
ingly consented, because he thought I would find in the 
clerical profession the most quiet life—a supposition in 
which he, in other respects a clever and wise man, was very 
much mistaken. 

With the beginning of the summer term, a few days after 
Easter, I arrived at Giessen, the university of my State, 
where I, according to the laws of the country, had to study 
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two successive years of the three which, at least, are requir- 
ed from every one who intends to enter public service. 
Giessen has always been a small university. But if I speak 
of small universities you would be very wrong if you 
regarded them as “poor concerns.” They possess many 
advantages over the large universities. The ablest profes- 
sors spend their best years usually at these small institutions, 
and when they have acquired celebrity follow a more ~ 
remunerative call to a larger field. And then, another im- 
portant point, the students in smaller universities as a rule 
work more, are easier brought in personal contact with their 
professors, and acquire, perhaps, less facility in grand talk 
and philosophical phrase-making, but more solid and sound 
learning than in the larger. When I began my university 
life, Giessen boasted of the largest number of students ever 
seen there. All four faculties were composed of learned 
and even celebrated professors, but the chief attraction was 
afforded by the philosophical faculty with Justus Liebig and 
his chemical laboratory. 

After I had found comfortably furnished rooms in a pri- 
vate house, I went, at the proper time, with all my necessary 
papers to the Aw/a, the university building, where I was 
matriculated in the presence of the Chancellor, the Rector, 
and the Justice of the university. Then -{-called on the 
Dean of the theological faculty, and was received as a stu- 
diosus S. S. Theologie cvangelice. The Dean, at that time, 
Cur. FR. FRITZSCHE, advised me kindly in respect to the 
course of lectures which I should take. Then I called on 
all the professors whose lectures during the summer term 
I intended to -hear. According to the studious habits I had 
formed in Ilfeld, I wished to hear almost every lecture that 
I possibly could hear, and paid for them. This was a mis- 
take, as I soon found out. The freedom from all compulsion, 
the freedom from all control which a student in a German 
university enjoys, exert such a charm over a young man 
coming from school, that he, especially if he has the neces- 
sary funds, during the first term at least, certainly will not 
study much. Netwithstanding this drawback I managed to 
hear my lectures pretty regularly, although my private 
work was almost suspended. Riding on horseback, driving 
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around in the country, parties to interesting points in the 
neighborhood, visits to the not very distant university of 
Marburg, etc.,—all this was more to my taste at that time 
than study. With the winter term, however, came a 
change, and from that time I have always been, not a book- 
worm, but a diligent student, who did not, intoxicated with 
the enjoyments of life, forget his earnest duty. I was regu- 
lar in attending to the lectures, followed them with atten- 
tion, took as many notes as I could and wrote them out at 
home. The professors delivered their lectures usually with- 
out notes, and those who used a manuscript were not so 
bound to it but that they often made long free excurses, 
The system of lecturing, as it is practised in the German 
universities, has for well prepared students great advan- 
tages. It shows them how a discipline is built up, how it is 
to be treated ; it teaches them how to study, and how to use 
the apparatus of learning; they learn to distinguish the 
more important parts or points from the less important ; and, 
what is of greater value still, an enthusiastic professor 
inspires them too with enthusiasm for their science. 

In those large societies which you find in all German uni- 
versities, and which regard fencing, duelling, and drinking, 
almost as the sole purpose of academical life, societies 
which, however, the best students often join, I took no 
interest—from the simple reason, I believe, because I had 
got over these sorts of things already in Ilfeld. But I 
had soon found, in my own and in the other faculties, 
a dozen congenial friends, with whom it was a pleasure 
to associate. Once a week we young theologians met 
as a literary club, read papers, and discussed important 
points and questions of our science. On other days we 
found ourselves all together in the rooms of some of our 
number, or at a public place in the city, or the neighboring 
villages, where we took our simple supper and often spent 
the most delicious nights in smoking, drinking and convers- 
ing. And as we were young and enthusiastic men from all 
the four faculties, every possible question, within and with- 
out our reach, came under debate, and this exchange of 
thoughts proved to be to our greatest mutual benefit. 
Science, knowledge, was our watchword. We did not care, 
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and I never have seen a German student who did, what the 
result of our studying would be. We did not ask: Of 
what use is this or that? We did not think of the future— 
we were students and had no other business than to study, 
to attend to our theological, or juridical, or medical, or 
philosophical science. You will perhaps be astonished, but 
it is true, and not at all a single or singular fact applying 
only to myself or a few other foolish fellows, I never thought 
of the ministry for which I was studying, and I never heard 
a word of it in my first two or three years. I was a theolo- 
gian, and acted as if I always should be a theological stu- 
dent, or perhaps become in some future state of things a 
theological professor! The authenticity of a Biblical book, 
the interpretation of a word, the definition of a dogmatical 
point, were of greater importance to me than the whole 
world. 

When my first year in Giessen was about to close, I felt 
very uneasy in my mind. My mother had given me a 
Christian education. The pastor who instructed me as a boy 
was one of those ministers so rarely found, at that time, in 
Germany, an earnest Christian, of Spencer’s type; in Ilfeld 
nothing at least was done to make me an infidel, and now I 
had heard during a whole year nothing else than rational- 
isms of the purest water. I could not stand it any longer, 
and my grandfather’s influence procured for me—against 
the will of the facuity—a permission from the Secretary of 
State to leave Giessen, and to continue my studies at Halle. 
There I found quite another theological atmosphere, more to 
my taste, and I nevercan forget what THOLUCK, HUPFELD, 
LEO, ERDMANN, each iu his way, but especially JULIUS MUL- 
LER, have done for me. By their guidance, under God, I 
found myself again and my Saviour. 

Neither at Giessen or Halle, however, did I confine my- 
self to theological lectures. I took alsoa great interest in 
philosophy proper, in languages, history, literature and 
jurisprudence, especially canonical law. 

At the approaching end of my fourth year, 1 reported 
myself as a candidate for examination to the theological 
faculty in Giessen. This examination is very severe, but 
not too severe if we consider that the candidate during his 
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whole university course never has been called to account 
for the use of his time, not even by a single question. 
Before we were admitted we had to send in a curriculum 
vite, one treatise ona given doctrinal question, and another 
on a given Biblical passage, all in Latin. After these papers 
had been found acceptable we were required to appear at a 
certain day in a certain room of the university building. 
There we found as many small tables as candidates, and 
paper, pens, and ink; and after we had taken our seats a 
member of the faculty gave us one question which was to be 
answered in writing during a certain time. Then followed 
another question, and so on about twenty or twenty-five 
more. This examination kept us busy for a week. After 
some time, when our papers had been criticised and marked 
by each professor in his discipline, and circulated amongst 
the whole faculty, we were with some exceptions, who were 
advised to retire and to present themselves next time, sum- 
moned to appear on a certain day before the theological 
faculty, in public meeting, and to submit to the oral exami- 
nation. 

At last I was through, had won the official title of candt- 
datus theologig, and had the right as well as the duty to 
enter the seminary at Friedberg for one year. This theo- 
logical seminary, of recent origin, is indebted for its exist- 
ence to the necessity, felt by the government, of introduc- 
ing the young men in a more practical way into their 
future ministerial duties as pastors, preachers, teachers, 
superintendents of the schools and of the poor, and as offi- 
cers of the State in many relations of general life. As pro- 
fessors to this institution the three pastors of the little town 
had been appointed. The idea was undoubtedly sound and 
good, but, at my time at least, the practical operation was 
not so successful as it might have been. The temptation to 
play university professors was too great for our good old 
pastors. Nevertheless this seminary, and our obligation to 
stay there one year, was a great blessing for us and the poor 
established church of ourcountry. Cases like the following 
could not happen any longer. A minister, of high standing 
now, anda faithful servant of his Master, was once, a few days 
after he had taken charge of a village church, called to the 
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death-bed of a poor old woman. He went there very much 
puzzled in his mind what on earth the woman could want of 
him. And when she at last asked him to pray with her, he 
was dumb-founded. He raked his memory for a thought, 
but in vain. At last he fell on his knees and prayed the 
prayer of the Lord, the cold sweat drizzling from his brow. 
He went home another man, better understanding, perhaps, 
his duty now than all the professors in the world could have 
taught him. It is a blessing, that our ministers of the 
present day know, at least, what is expected from them. 

When I had finished my course in the seminary, I went 
home for a while in order to get ready for my final examina- 
tion, the examen pro ministerio, as we call it, which is to be 
passed before the highest Board, appointed by the govern- 
ment for the ruling of the established church. This exami- 
nation was conducted in the same manner as that before the 
theological faculty, except that to theoretical questions now 
also practical ones, a sermon and its delivery, and a cate- 
chization on a given text to be held ina public school, were 
added. 

The passing of this examination made me, after a prepar- 
ation of fourteen years, or, if you like of a whole life, a can- 
didatus ministertt, and gave me the right to apply for 
the appointment to a living in my State. 

I had entered a prosaic, stern, and sorrowful life—the 
happy days of the student were over, forever! 





ILLUSTRATION.—Its serious office is to help an abstract 
argument, lighten and facilitate the discussion of grave 
topics, administer a fillip to infirm attention, and arrest a 
wayward fancy. Illustrations don’t prove a point, but they 
help us to tide over the labor of proof, and sweeten the 
extreme effort of steady thought. Of all gifts this secures 
readers for weighty questions on morals, politics, and reli- 
gion; and is the only method of lightening these, except 
neatness and precision of expression, which can for a time 
dispense with all ornament, whatever, to the severity of the 
topic under treatment.” 
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A MUCH NEEDED REFORM IN PRINTING 
AND WRITING. 


_ sO Many young persons are compelled to wear 
glasses, and diseases of the eye are so prevalent ; and 
when the appetite for reading, to whose indulgence those trou- 
bles are largely due, is more and more stimulated, as the at- 
tractions and accessibility of books, and the demands for cul- 
ture, increase, any change in the methods of printing 
and writing which promises relief to the eye, ought to 
awaken universal interest. Our object is to call attention 
to an article in the Boston Medical and Surgical Fournal, 
for January 18, and entitled, “ Proposed Improvements in 
Printing and Writing.” 

The writer tells us that, during the last twelye years, he 
has “passed through various stages of blindness, up to 
nearly total darkness.” During the progress of this trouble, 
and also during its decline, for by an operation he hoped to 
recover his sight, he performed a series of experiments and 
made observations, based upon the condition of his sight, 
which are full of interest and suggestion. 

It will probably be a new idea to most of us; yet it is 
easy to see on reflection that nothing could be more absurd 
than our present method of printing and writing, with dark 
letters on a light ground. For we see objects only when 
they emit or reflect light to the eyes; and as white reflects 
and black absorbs nearly all the light that falls upon them 
respectively, when we look at the page of our book, light 
pours into the eye from every part of it but that which 
ought to be illuminated, and we actually see every part of 
the page except the part we wish to see, namely, the letters. 

But some one may object that this proves too much, and 
that we must see the letters because we draw some sense 
from them. The answer is, that we only see the illuminated 
space around the letters, which latter are seen only negative- 
ly as vacant places upon the illuminated retina. 

Now this negative sight is accompanied by serious evils. 
One might ask, What difference does it make practically 
whether we see objects directly or negatively in the manner 
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described? Is not the contrast the essential thing? Two 
points are to be noticed in reply. 

1. Light is a stimulus to the eye, and up to a certain 
point a healthy stimulus; but the light which pours from 
the white margin and spaces of the printed page, upon the 
eye already strained in attention to the meaning of the 
letters, is in excess, and must affect the eye somewhat as 
ardent spirits do the body, when an attempt is made by 
that method to goad the weary body to new exertions. 
2. Even the negative picture of the letters on the re- 
tina is blurred and obscured by the rays which enter 
the eye from various portions of the page, just as the 
shadows thrown ona ceiling by a chandelier are all rendered 
obscure and ill-defined by the cross lights from the several 
burners. 

Still further to see the error of our present system, con- 
sider how much easier to read are the bright letters on the 
backs of books, how grateful are the occasional signs in the 
street presenting bright letters on a dark ground; compare 
a bronze bust against a white wall with a white bust before 
a shield of blue or black velvet, or, after the first surprise and 
admiration are over, the silhouettes of Konewka even, with 
the sketches on a boy’s dark slate. The dazzling effect of 
masses of snow, stars fading at dawn and reappearing upon 
the dark sky of evening, the blackened inner surface of the 
photographer’s camera, and of the telescope and micro- 
scope, to absorb the unnecessary light which cannot be 
excluded, tend also to show (in the words of the writer 
referred to) “that just in proportion as we exclude light 
from the eye, excepting what is radiated or reflected from 
the object to be viewed, will that object be rendered visible 
and distinct.” 

But more pertinent than these considerations, which 
might perhaps be dismissed as mere theory, is the actual 
experience of the writer. In the earlier stages of his blind- 
ness (he writes) “ while a little sight still remained, he found 
that gilt titles on the back of almost any book could be 
read with comparative ease, while the same title printed in 
black letters, of a much larger size, on the white title-page 
could not be distinguished. It was also observed that a 
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white or light-colored thread resting on a black surtace 
could be seen with tolerable distinctness, while a much coars- 
er black thread resting ona white surface was invisible. The 
reader can satisfy himself of the correctness of these state- 
ments by repeating the experiments at dusk or in avery 
dim light. In the falland winter of 1853 and ’54 the writer 
spent several months at the Ohio Institute for the Blind. 
Of 120 pupils, only about one-third were in total darkness ; 
the remainder possessed more or less sight. Every one ot 
the latter with whom the writer conversed on the subject, 
confirmed his own experience as related above.” 

It seems impossible then to doubt the evils of the present 
system. We would notice, however, two practical ques- 
tions attending the proposed change: 1. How shall the 
mechanical work of printing be conducted? Shall we use 
our present types and print with a light ink on a dark paper, 
or will the tendency of a dark ground to strike through 
the light ink be so great as to oblige us to sink the letters 
and print the dark ground on light-colored paper, leaving 
the letters the color of the sheets? But this, as our writer 
observes, “is a matter for the ink-maker and the_ practical 
printer.” 

2. What combination of colors shall we adopt as most 
grateful to the eye, still observing the condition that the 
letters shall be of lighter color than the ground? As our 
writer’s vision improved he tried to test the progress of 
vision as indicated by the ability to distinguish colors. He 
“procured a piece of black card-board about ten inches 
square. Upon this were pasted squares of paper of differ- 
ent colors, care being taken to select those with the bright- 
est hues. These squares were about one and a half inches 
in size, and placed in rows about the same distance apart.” 
At the first trial, after admitting light to the eye which had 
been operated upon by the surgeon, the writer continues, 
“the gilt square only could be perceived and this but faintly. 
The yellow soon became perceptible, while the white square 
situated directly between the two remained invisible. As 
the vision continued to improve the blue was the next in 
order to be perceived. This was speedily followed by the 
white, red, and green, which were nearly simultaneous in 
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making their appearance.” This tardy appearance of the 
white seems to contradict our general theory; yet it may 
have been owing to its position between yellow and gilt, 
which by too great proximity, as it were, overshadowed or 
rather outshone it. Or the incident may teach us that so 
great a contrast as between white and black, or at least just 
that contrast, is not the best for our purpose. One of the 
strongest of contrasts is that between blue and its comple- 
ment orange, and perhaps this beautiful combination may 
prove to be the one desired. Whether the chemical proper- 
ties residing at the violent end ot the spectrum would occa- 
sion any difficulties we do not know; but this and all the 
other questions we have noticed will readily and speedily 
be determined by the experiments of practical men when 
the interest of the public has been enlisted. 

Who then of the publishers will begin this good work ? (*) 
Policy as well as philanthropy seems to incite to it. We 
know not why, after the first necessary changes (and these 
probably not great ones) have been made, the new process 
should be more expensive than the present one. Rather, 
looking at the one item of proof-reading, we should expect 
it to be less expensive. On the other hand, consider the 
army of new readers which would immediately spring up, 
both of older persons once more enabled to use their eyes 
enfeebled by the present system, and of younger ones who 
could enter the inviting fields of reading without fear of 
endangering their eyesight. At present of what avail to 
announce the most fascinating volumes or periodicals, or to 
publish captivating lists of the “ Best Reading,” if we must 
however reluctantly pass them by to save our eyes? Let 
some publisher try the experiment, avoiding the diamond 
type, and alse the present hair-lines in the letters, which 
leave vacant spaces as the type become worn, and are 
always harder to see; and let him above all else give us 
bright letters on a dark ground, and we believe we can 
promise him a rich reward in every way. 

It seems idle to press the claims of the reading public. 
It is almost a common-place to urge that the hope of our 
civilization rests upon education and upon the increase of 





(*) Dr. Johnson, in the construction of his valuable School Charts, has adopted this plan.—Ep, 
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the number of those who read and think as they have oppor- 
tunity; upon education we say, more directly than upon 
religion even, for religion (or the semblance of it) without 
intelligence has been one of the most terrible scourges of 
the race, while education, though at periods it has for cer- 
tain reasons existed apart from the religious spirit, will 
eventually, we are persuaded, bring men back to their 
allegiance to the Unseen and Eternal. 

We call attention again to the paper in the Medical Four- 
nal, to which whatever of interest this article contains is 
chiefly due.—Q. R. S., in the Christian Register. 





NECROLOGY OF EMINENT TEACHERS 
DECEASED IN 1871. 


(Continued from the May Number.) 


()* the 21st of August, Hon. PHINEAS BaRNEs of Port- 

land, Me., died in that city, aged 60 years. He wasa 
native of Maine, a graduate of Bowdoin College in 1829, and 
after teaching, and studying law for some years, was 
appointed professor of Greek and Latin Languages and 
Literature in Waterville College (now Colby University) in 
1834. He held this position till 1839, when he resumed the 
practice of his profession, in which he eventually attained 
a high reputation. For six years he was editor of the 
Portland Advertiser. He had also engaged in political life, 
and was the candidate of the Old Line Whigs for Governor 
in 1860. He was an active promoter of education through 
life, and was at the time of his death a Trustee of the Maine 
General Hospital and of the Agricultural College. 


A passing notice is due to Rev. AsA RAND, who died 
August 24th, who though much more a journalist than a 
teacher, was yet for some years, from 1825 to 1832 or 1833, 
principal of the Female Seminary at Brookfield, Mass. ; and 
also to Mrs. LouisA HOOKER VAN METER, who died Aug. 
27th, and who in her twenty-three years of missionary life 
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in Burmah, was much of the time engaged in‘teaching the 
native women and girls the rudiments of education. 


Professor JOHN EDWARDS HOLBROOK, M.D., one of the 
most eminent naturalists in the United States, died at Nor- 
folk, Mass., Sept. 8th, 1871, in his 77th year. A native of 
Wrentham, Mass., a graduate from Brown University in 
1815, and educated in his profession and in Natural Science, 
in Philadelphia, London, Edinburgh, and Paris, he had 
established himself at Charleston S. C. in 1822, and in 1824 
was chosen Professor of Anatomy in the Medical College of 
South Carolina at Charleston. His duties as a professor 
were performed with conscientious care and thoroughness, 
but his whole soul was engaged in his zoological studies. 
He published several volumes of Natural History, his 
specialties being Herpetology and Ichthyology. He wasa 
pupil of Cuvier, and the lifelong friend of Agassiz. 


DENNIS HART MAHAN, LL.D., for more than forty years 
professor of Civil and Military Engineering at West Point, 
and author of the best text-books extant in Military Science, 
took his own life ina fit of temporary insanity, Sept. 16, 
1871, at the age of 69 years. He graduated from West 
Point at the head of his class in 1824, was assistant profes- 
sor for two years, and then was sent to Europe by the 
War Department to study fortification and engineering 
under the great military authorities of the time. After 
four years he returned to the United States and was 
immediately appointed Professor of Military and Civil En- 
gineering. A perfect enthusiast in his profession, he was, 
perhaps, at times a little intolerant of idleness and inefh- 
ciency; but his teachings were so clear and so thorough, 
and he was so earnest in enforcing principles that even 
the dullest pupils remembered him with respect and grati- 
tude. 


GrEoRGE WYLLYs BENEDICT, LL. D., for almost thirty 
years a teacher, and subsequently a warm and earnest 
friend of education, died in Burlington, Vermont, Sept. 23, 
aged nearly 76 years. He was born in North Stamford, 
Conn., graduated from Williams College in 1818 with the 
highest honors of his class, was tutor in Williams College 
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and principal of Westfield, Mass.,and Newburgh, N. Y., 
academies, from 1818 to 1825; from 1825 to 1847 professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy inthe University 
of Vermont at Burlington, and during all that time active 
and energetic in promoting the financial interests of the Uni- 
versity, as well as in elevating its curriculum of instruction ; 
subsequently a constructor and ownerof telegraph lines, a 
State Senator, for fifteen years publisher and editor of the 
Burlington Free Press, and at all times the zealous promoter 
of education. 


On the 30th of September, Rev. JOHN MITCHELL BoNn- 
NELL, D.D., died at Macon, Ga. He was born in South- 
ampton, Bucks County, Pa., April 16, 1820, educated in 
Philadelphia and in Washington College, Pa., from which 
he graduated in 1838, and soon after removed to Georgia 
to engage inteaching. Not long after his migration thither 
he commenced his preparations for the ministry in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, and in 1846 joined the 
Georgia Conference. His abilities as a teacher were very 
soon recognized, and he was elected professor of Greek in ~ 
Emory College, Ga., and not long after professor of Natural 
Sciences in the Wesleyan Female College at Macon, Ga. 
From this position he was called to be principal of the 
Methodist Female College in Tuscaloosa, Ala., and in 185g 
recalled to the presidency of the Wesleyan Female College at 
Macon, which he held till his death. He had published two 
text-books on English composition, was well known asa 
writer of signal ability and merit, and possessed very 
thorough knowledge and admirable taste in music. To him 
the Southern Methodist Church is largely indebted for the 
improvement of its church music and the introduction of 
musical instruments in its worship. 


On the 22d of October, WILLIAM SHERWOOD, for almost 
fifty years a teacher in.the city of New York, died at Great 
Barrington, Mass., in his 86th year. His early opportuni- 
ties of training were excellent, and when, in 1814, he came 
to New York city to establish a Classical school, he brought 
with him a reputation already established for sound classi- 
cal learning and aptness to teach. His*school was very 
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successful, and many hundreds of the business men in New 
York and other cities, owe to William Sherwood their 
thorough preliminary training and their fondness for classi- 
cal study. He was the author of one book, “ Self-Culture,” 
which was highly commended by such men as Charles 
Anthon, Dr. Hawks, William C. Bryant and others. 


The late THomMas Ewina, U. S. Senator, Secretary of the 
Treasury and of the Interior, who died October 26th, was 
a teacher from 1814 to 1816, and found the position more to 
his mind than the political strifes with which so many of his 
after years were clouded. 


On the 27th of October, Rev. NATHANIAL MACON CRAW- 
FORD, D.D., twice president of Mercer University, Ga., and 
since president of Georgetown College, Ky., died at Atlan- 
ta, Ga., in the 61st year of his age. He was born near 
Lexington, Ga., was a son of Hon. William H. Crawford, 
U.S. Senator and Minister to France. He was educated 
at the University of Georgia, whence he graduated in 1829; 
_ studied law, was professor.of Mathematics in Oglethorpe 

University from 1837 to 1841; entered the ministry in the 
Baptist Church in 1843, and was a pastor till 1847. He was 
professor of Biblical Literature in Mercer University from 
1847 to 1854, and president of that University 1854-1856. 
In 1857 he was professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Mississippi, and the next year professor 
of Theology in the Western Baptist Theological Institute 
at Georgetown, Ky. But Georgia had special charms for 
him, and in 1859 he had returned to the presidency of 
Mercer University, which was closed in 1862 by the war. 
Just after the death of Dr. Campbell, president of George- 
town College in 1865, the Trustees called Dr. Crawford to 
the presidency of that college. He accepted and served 
till the beginning of 1871, when his health having failed he 
resigned and returned to Georgia to die. 


Rev. Septimus Tustin, D.D., who died in Washington, 
D. C., October 28th, was in early life a teacher, and in 1836 
was chaplain, and, for a time, we believe, also a professor in 
the University of Virginia. 


On the 3d of November, Rev. EZRA EASTMANN ADAMs, 
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D.D., professor of Theology and acting president in Lin- 
coln University, Oxford, Pa., died at the age of 58 years. 
He was born in Nassau, N. H., graduated from Dartmouth 
College in 1836, was for ten years chaplain to seamen at 
Havre, France, traveled extensively in Europe, returned in 
1854 to the United States, was pastor at Nashua, N. H.., for 
six years, removed ‘to Philadelphia in 1860 and was pastor 
‘there for seven years. He was next appointed (in 1867) 
professor of Theology in Lincoln University, which position 
he filled with great ability till his death. 


Miss HANNAH HovtT, for fifty years a successful teacher 
in New Brunswick, N. J., died there November 7, at the 
age of 66. She was a native of Darien, Conn. She com- 
menced teaching at the age of sixteen, and from the first 
manifested a remarkable aptitude for the work. Her first 
schools, it is said, were mixed, z. ¢., of both sexes, and she 
was so skillful in their management as speedily to disarm ail 
opposition. For 33 years previous to her death she had 
been at the head of a Female Seminary in New Brunswick, 
and so thorough was her instruction and so admirable her 
system that the professors of Rutgers College were fain to 
acknowledge that her examinations would compare favor- 
ably with their own. She was an enthusiast in her profes- 
sion, and while she was severe in her dealings with the 
indolent and wayward, she won the affections of all who 
honestly sought for improvement. 


JosEPH GREEN COGSWELL, LL.D., the venerable and 
venerated librarian of Astor Library for so many years, 
who died November 26, at Cambridge, Mass., was in early 
life a very successful teacher. Born in Ipswich, Mass., 
Sept. 27, 1786, he was educated at Harvard College, whence 
he graduated in 1806, went on a voyage to the East Indies, 
and on his return studied law with Fisher Ames. From 
1814 to.1816 he was a tutor at Cambridge. For the next 
four years he was in Europe studying at the Continental 
Universities and traveling. From 1820 to 1823 he was a 
professor of Mineralogy and Geology and librarian at Har- 
vard University, and then founded with George Bancroft 
the celebrated Round Hill School at Northampton. After 
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five years teaching there, he went to North Carolina and 
established a similar school at Raleigh, where he remained 
eight or nine years. His subsequent career as an editor, 
book-collector and organizer of the Astor Library is well 
known. He had resided at Cambridge since 1865. 

On the 27th of November, Rev. HORACE FLETCHER, D.D., 
of Townshend, Vermont, died there, aged 72 years. He 
was a graduate of Dartmouth in 1817, studied- law and 
practised his profession for several years in Cavendish, his 
native town. The practice of the law was not, however, to 
his taste, and he turned his attention to teaching, for which 
he was admirably qualified. For a period of about 18 years 
he was at the head of the excellent Academy at North Ben- 
nington, Vermont. From thence he removed to Towns- 
hend, Vt., in 1843, where he was ordained as pastor of the 
Baptist Church. He had been actively instrumental in the 
promotion of higher education in the State till his death, 
but was not, we believe, engaged personally in teaching 
after his removal to Townshend. 

Rev. JOHN NELSON, D.D., of Leicester, Mass., who died 
December 6th at the age of 85, had been in 1809-10 a tutor 
in Williams College, whence he had graduated in 1807, and 
during his 58 years residence in Leicester had been a zealous 
promoter of education; and GEORGE HILL, the venerable 
poet and former librarian of the State Department at Wash- 
ington, a graduate from Yale in 1816, was from 1827 to 1831 
professor of Mathematics in the Navy. 

Mrs. MARTHA H. B. KALOPOTHAKES, a devoted mission- 
ary to Greece, who died at Athens, December 15, had been 
very actively engaged in the instruction of Greek, girls and 
young women for several years. 

Rt. Rev. OSMON CLEANDER BAKER, D.D., Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, since 1852, who died at Con- 
cord, N. H., Dec. 20, at the age of 59, had spent about 15 
years of his life in teaching, being professor and principal 
of the Newbury Seminary, Vt., from 1834 to 1844, and pro- 
fessor in the Biblical Institute at Concord from 1847 till his 
election as Bishop in 1852, and his interest in higher educa- 
tion never failed, until his health was so completely broken 
down that he was obliged to relinquish all care. 
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On the 27th of December, Rev. ROBERT JEFFERSON 
BRECKENRIDGE, D.D., LL.D., died at Danville, Ky., in the 
72nd year of his age. He graduated from Union College in 
1819, studied law and practised from 1823 to 1831; entered 
the ministry of the Presbyterian Church, and was pastor at 
Baltimore from 1832 to 1845. From 1845 to 1847 he was 
president of Jefferson College, Pa.; from 1847 to 1853 pas- 
tor at Lexington, Ky., and superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for the State of Ky. From 1853 to his death he was 
professor of Theology in the Danville Theological Semin- 
ary, Ky. He was a man of first-rate ability, extensive 
learning, and great eloquence. His pupils were often edified 
and charmed by his method of handling his topics; but he 
was imperious, dogmatical, and terribly severe on all who 
differed from him in educational, political, or theological 
questions. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


NITED STATES.—But for great physical and moral 

disturbances in nature, our knowledge of geography 
would be in danger of falling into arrears; and on this 
account we may derive some comfort from the recent earth- 
quake in California, the first since 1812 productive of loss 
of life. It began shortly after 2 o’clock, A.M., on Tuesday, 
March 26, moving from northwest to southeast (following 
the general trend of the Coast Range and the Sierra 
Nevada), and increasing in violence as it proceeded. From 
Red Bluff, on the Sacramento River, in the north, it dis- 
turbed every river valley to San Pedro, including the Yo- 
Semite, which was not, however, materially disfigured by 
the falling of rocks and trees that took place. On the coast 
no damage was sustained, though the shock was felt at 
Sacramento and San Francisco as well as, for a longer time, 
at Los Angeles. At the latter place, ‘not a breath of air 
was stirring at the time. The appearance of the moon was 
dark, murky, and blood red.” No unusual commotion of the 
sea was noticeable on the coast, and indeed the force of the 
earthquake was chiefly exerted inland, east of the Sierra. 
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In Nevada, it was felt at Virginia City and at Carson City ; 
and “some of the men working in the mines say the sensa- 
tions they experienced down in the bowels of the earth— 
down where the quakes ‘were rushing along—were very dis- 
agreeable.” More powerful was the shaking at Visalia, in 
Tulare County, once the bed of an extensive lake. Here, 
walls were cracked and started, and even thrown down, 
though no person suffered. From 2.20 to 4 A.M., aS many as 
thirty-two shocks were counted; and up to Wednesday 
morning, one thousand. A noise as of cannonading fre- 
quently heralded the shocks. At Camp Independence, it 
seemed to the ear “as if the mighty mountains skirting the 
valley were breaking up and rolling into plains below—the 
sound was in the air and under the earth, and its reverbe- 
rations through the tumbling mountains were as terrific as 
the noise itself.”- This settlement is in Inyo County, on 
Owen’s River, a considerable stream running south into 
Owen’s Lake. No fatalities occurred there ; but in addition 
to their own casualties and apprehensions the inhabitants 
were witnesses of the calamity of their neighbors. Says 
one account : 


t 


“ At short intervals would be heard away off in the direction of . 
Lone Pine and the Lake that terrible boom! bang! as if the very 
mountains themselves were splitting in twain. ‘Look out, boys,’ 
they would cry, ‘here she comes again!’ and come she would. But 
in each instance they had time to brace themselves for the advancing 
shock. Not only did tens of thousands of rocks and boulders rolling 
down the mountains add to the confusion of the scene, but in the Sier- 
ras, on one side of the valley, avalanche after avalanche of snow was 
sent thundering, booming, almost screaming down from the regions 
of eternal frost and ice to the gulfs below.” 


When daylight came, the entire valley south of Independ- 
ence and towards Lone Pine was filled with smoke and dust, 
and in places, it is said, the fumes of sulphur were almost 
suffocating. Other noteworthy phenomena in this — 
were as follows: 

“ At Tibbet’s Ranch, fifteen miles above Independence, forty acres 
of ground sank about seven feet below the surface of the surround- 
ing country. Big Owen’s Lake has risen four feet since the first 
shock. Owen’s River ran over its bank, depositing shoals of fish on 
shore ; afterward it receded. For a distance of three or four miles 
through Lone Pine the earth is cracked. One side remained station- 
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ary, while the other sank seven or eight feet, leaving a wall of earth, 
extending over three miles in length, where formerly was a level 
plain. Innumerable cracks were made throughout the valley. Kern 
and Owen’s rivers turned and ran up stream for several minutes, 
leaving their beds dry; finally they returned with largely increased 
volumes of water.” 


The severest visitation, however, fell upon Lone Pine, 
where, it was reckoned, there were seven thousand shocks 
in three days, prostrating fifty frame houses or cabins, de- 
stroying twenty-three lives, and injuring about thirty more 
persons. Lone Pine is eighteen miles from Independence : 


“Tt is the trading place of a mining district of the same name, 
otherwise known as the Cerro Gordo district, and could not number 
500 population all told. It contained a hotel, three or four stores of 
general merchandise, two breweries, two livery stables, saloons, etc. 
The mining district is about fifty miles in length by six in width, and 
is said to contain a great number of gold and silver bearing lodes, 
generally of great richness. Water is exceedingly scarce, and the 
only timber is scattered groves of pinon and juniper, on the adjacent 
foothills and mountains. The county should properly belong to Ne- 
vada, as it lies wholly on the eastern side of the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains, being east of Tulare County, between Mono and San Bernar- 
dino, and-its territory is traversed by three ranges of mountains—the 
Inyo, the Paramint, and the Armogosa. There is but little land fit 
for tillage, except a narrow strip immediately along Owen’s river, the 
valleys being generally dry and alkaline, and much of the water im- 
pregnated with chloride of soda, so as to be unfit for use. The cele- 
brated region known as ‘ Death’s Valley,’ probably the most forlorn 
and desolate spot on the continent, is found in this country, and, 
from all accounts, is well worthy its name. It is four hundred feet 
below sea level, having, without doubt, once been the bed of a vast 
lake, the waters of which were heavily charged with salt and soda, 
which now incrusts a large portion of the surface to the depth of 
several inches. The valley is almost destitute of any traces of vege- 
tation, and the only signs ofanimal life to be seen are swarms of count- 
less myriads of small black gnats, which greatly annoy the traveler, 
‘entering his eyes, ears, and nose, their attacks being persistent and 
their sting peculiarly irritating.’ The heat in the basin is intense 
and unendurable, ranging throughout the summers from 110 to 140 
degrees during the day.” 


The killed were nearly all Spanish-Americans ; of the in- 
jured a less proportion were foreigners. Noting is more 
striking in the history of this catastrophe than the calling 
of a public meeting within four hour's after the first shock, 
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“to devise means to assist, as far as possible, the distressed, 
and to care for the sick and the homeless, and bury the 
dead.” And it is characteristic of American republican 
training that this six o’clock gathering organized by elect- 
ing a president and secretary, and appointed its committees 
in due course—the earth, meantime, never ceasing to heave 
and split and roar as if the end of the world had come. 


It now remains for physicists to determine what con- 
nection, if any, exists between this earthquake and other 
contemporary disturbances in distant parts of the globe. 
Volcanic manifestations began last October in the Philip- 
pine Islands, and were succeeded in December by very 
heavy earthquakes in Mindanao and eruptions in Luzon, the 
earthquakes being repeated in January in the latter island. 
Early in April Antioch was half destroyed by an earthquake 
which had had only too many predecessors. Fifteen hund- 
red of the inhabitants are said to have perished. The same 
month, Vesuvius began to play in its grandest fashion, caus- 
ing ruin to the villages on its slopes and death to incautious 


spectators. Earthquakes are also reported in January at 
Patna in Bengal, in the Himalayas, and in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency ; at Broossa in Asia Minor; and at Guayaquil in 
Ecuador—the land far excellence of earthquakes. 


Professor W. Powell submitted in April to Professor 
Henry, of the Smithsonian, the preliminary report of his 
survey for the past two years of the Colorado of the West, 
and its adjacent country, concluding with an outline of the 
work remaining to be done, and a request for an appropria- 
tion of $20,000 for this purpose. The principal work of the 
main body of the expedition, during the winter and spring, 
was topographical. A base-line running north and south, 
500 yards in length, was carefully and exactly measured, 
and triangulation can now go forward. The geology, mine- 
ralogy, etc., of the Colorado region will also be thoroughly 
explored. 


In response to a petition from F. A. Conkling and a 
number of the principal merchants of New York, the Presi- 
dent appointed (March 13) Brevet Major-General Andrew 
A. Humphreys, of the U. S. Army, Prof. Benjamin Pierce 
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of Massachusetts, and Capt. Daniel Ammen, of the U. S. 
Navy, Commissioners to examine and consider all surveys, 
plans, proposals or suggestions of routes of communication 
by canal or water connection between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans, across, over or near the Isthmus connecting 
North and South America, which have already been sub- 
mitted, or which may be hereafter submitted to the Presi- 
dent during the pendency of their appointment, or which 
may be referred to them by the President, and to report, in 
writing, their conclusions, and the result of such examina- 
tion to the President, with their opinion as to the probable 
cost and practicability of such route or plan, and such other 
matters in connection therewith as they may think proper 
and pertinent. 

Asta.—Dr. Campbell, in a series of articles on Thibet, in 
the Phenix, furnishes some highly entertaining glimpses of 
life in that country. The Thibetans eat animal food in end- 
less forms, and a large portion of the people live on nothing 
else. During the summer months they use very little fresh 
meat. They do not like it boiled, and are not partial to it 
raw, unless it has been dried. In November there is a great 
slaughter, and a wealthy man, who has perhaps 7,000 sheep, 
will kill 200 at this time for his year’s consumption. The 
animal after being killed is skinned and gutted, and then 
placed on its feet in a free current of air. In a couple of 
days it becomes quite hard and is then ready for eating. It 
is kept in this way for more than a year without spoiling, 
even during the rainy periods. When long exposed to the 
wind of Thibet it becomes so dry that it may be rolled into 
powder between the hands. In this state it is mixed with 
water and drunk, and used in various other ways. The 
livers of sheep and other animals are similarly dried or 
frozen, and are much prized, but to strangers they are very 
distasteful for their bitterness and hardness. The fat is 
dried, packed in the stomachs, and then sent to market or 
kept home for use. The lakes of Thibet are full of fish, of 
which only one kind, named Choolap, is described; it grows 
to the weight of 8lb., and is a coarse food. It is, however, 
caught and preserved largely ; the fish being gutted, split 
up, the tail put in the mouth, and dried, without salt, in the 
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open air. Thus prepared they will keep fora year. The 
mode of catching them is singular: when the lakes are 
frozen over, a hole is made in the ice, to which they rush in 
such abundance that they are pulled out by the hand. 
There are no leeches or mosquitoes in Thibet, nor are mag- 
gots or fleas ever seen there; and in Dingcham or Thibet 
Proper there are no bees or wasps.—(See Nature, March 21, 
1872.) 

AFRICA.— We will only signalize, as the French say, with- 
out attempting to epitomize it, an excellent article in the 
Cornhill Magazine for April, on the “ Portuguese in Africa.” 
Those who have followed the fortunes of Dr. Livingstone, 
and remember that a great if not the greatest part of his 
hardships have arisen from the hostility of Portuguese 
slave-traders, will find here a satisfying picture of the worth- 
less race that still defy the moral sense of Christendom, 
foment wars among the African tribes, and delay the spread 
of civilization. We cite a single sentence: “As Mozam- 
bique faded from my view, I thought what a gain it would 
be to the cause of humanity if the Portuguese in Africa 


could be suddenly blotted from existence, even though no 


other civilized power occupied their place for centuries to 
come.” 


Bibliography. — GILMAN, DANIEL C. Annual Address 
before the American Geographical Society in New York. 
Printed by the Society, 1872——Hoper, JAMEes L. A. In 
quest of Coolies. London, 1872.—— Illustrated Library of 
Travel, edited by BayarD TayLor. Vol. III. Travels 
in Arabia. 12mo. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co., 1872. KING, CLARENCE. Mountaineering in the 
Sierra Nevada. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co., 1872. $2.50. 
——LEVASSEUR, E. [Del’ étude et de l’enseignement de la 
géographie.] On the Study and Teaching of Geography. 
I2mo., pp. 126. Paris, 1872. LEVASSEUR, E., and HIMLy, 
A. [Rapport général sur!’ enseignement de |’ histoire et 
de la géographie.] General Report on the Teaching of His- 
tory and Geography. 8vo., pp. 46. Paris, 1872. (This 
was the report called for by the French Minister of Public 
Instruction. See the MONTHLY for March.)——LeEvy, P 
[Notes ethnologiques et anthropologiques sur le Nicara- 
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gua.] Ethnological and Anthropological Notes on Nieara- 
gua. 8vo., pp. 48. Paris, 1871.——NEWBERRY, J. S. Geo- 
logical Survey of Ohio. Report of Progress in 1870. 8vo., 
pp. 568. With maps, showing geologic sections. Colum- 
bus, 1871. STIELER, A. Hand-Atlas. Gotha, 1871-72. 
This admirable work is still being issued in parts, of which 
there will be 30, each containing three colored maps, en- 
graved on copper. These parts are for sale separately, at 
the wonderfully low price of 50 cents—v. ¢., 17 cents apiece 
for maps brought down to the latest date, executed in the 
highest cartographic style, and measuring 13x16. They 
may be had, as far as issued, of Mr. L. W. Schmidt, 24 Bar- 
clay St.,N. Y.}\——VoNn SPRUNER, KARL. Hand-Atlas for 
the Middle Ages and for Modern Times. New York: B. 
Westermann & Co. (This work covers a different field from 
the foregoing, and is rather larger and less convenient for 
consultation, but is of the same quality as regards accu- 
racy and artistic execution.) ZELL, T. ELLWooD. De- 
scriptive Hand-Atlas of the World. Philadelphia, 1871-72. 
(Now issuing in 25 parts, at fifty cents each, each part con- 
taining at least one map, 16x11, colored and indexed. The 
folding is quarto. These maps are distinct and pleasing, 
but not to be compared with the foregoing in point of ful- 
ness or accuracy.) 

Periodical Literature :—Littell’s Living Age, March 9: 
“Notes on East Greenland,” by A. Pansch, M.D., of the 
German Arctic Expedition of 1869-70 (from Fraser's Maga- 
sine); March 16: “ Wanderings in Japan,” by A. B. Mit- 
ford, author of “ Tales of Old Japan” (from the Cornhill 
Magazine). The second paper of these “ Wanderings” is 
reprinted in Every Saturday of April 6. We may call 
attention here to the highly instructive articles on French 
manners and domestic life in Blackwood'’s Magazine for some 
months past. 


——The most complete catalogue of geographical works 
published Dec. 1, 1870-71, appears in No. 36 of the Yournal 
of the Berlin Geographical Society (pp. 561-636), with care- 
ful classifications, and with mention of periodical articles, 
maps, plans, etc. 


——L’Année Géographique, an annual review founded. in 
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1862, was suspended on account of the siege of Paris, and 
now appears with vols. ix. and x. in one (1870-71). It is 
a simply invaluable and incomparable compilation—German 
rather than French in its comprehensiveness and accuracy. 


—The Presicent of the Geographical Society of Italy has written 
to the papers to say that the Conservator of the Bibliothéque Royale 
of Belgium has discovered a MS., in twelve chapters, containing the 
original autograph account of the discovery of Australia by Manuel 
Godinho, a Portuguese navigator who touched there in 1601, and 
whose priority to the Dutch sailors, who arrived three or four years 
later, has been unduly neglected. Mr. Ruelens vouches for the au- 
thenticity of the MS., which was brought to light at the Antwerp Ex- 
hibition, though it passed unnoticed in the crowd.—Academy, Feb. 15. 


Don Armando Pissis is coming from Chile to Europe to revise 
and hasten the engraving and printing of the geographical and geo- 
logical (gy. mineralogical) map of Chile, on which he has been en- 
gaged for twenty years.—As¢heneum, March 9. 


Obituary.—The name of Colonel Chesney, F.R.S., of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, who died on Tuesday, the 30th ult., at his residence near Kil- 
keel, Co. Down, Ireland, in the 83d year of his age, was almost more 
familiar to the last generation than to this. Among his various titles 
to eminence as a traveler, savan, and military critic, he will be chiefly 
known as “ the pioneer of the overland route to India.” It is now 
nearly forty years since General, then, Captain, Chesney returned 
from his explorations of the Euphrates for the purpose of establish- 
ing steam communication with India vid Egypt and Asia Minor, to 
ask the Government to give him command of an expedition. The 
demand was granted; two vessels, the Zigris and the Euphrates, 
were placed at his disposal. The indefatigable manner in which he 
prosecuted his scheme, in the face of many disappointments and dis- 
couragements, is well known. He has himself written the history of 
his travels and adventures ; and the lines of communication now in 
existence bear witness to the practical value of his projects. General 
Chesney has, for many years back, enjoyed the repose which was the 
fitting reward of much arduous toil; and now leaves behind him the 
record of a useful, honorable, and well-spent life.— ature, Feb. 8. 





ELISEE RECLUs, the eminent French Geographer, has 
been released from imprisonment, in response to a petition 
prepared by Mr. G. P. Putnam, and signed by a number of 
American men of letters. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIENCE. 


HE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION.—The next 
annual meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion will be held in the City of Boston, Mass., on the 6th, 
7th, and 8th days of August. The forenoon and evening of 
each day will be occupied by the General Association, and 
the afternoon of each day by the four Departments—Ele- 
mentary, Normal, Superintendence, and Higher Education. 
The officers intrusted with the duty of making the arrange- 
ments, are making good progress, and a full announcement 
will be made at an early day. 


OHIO.—The Eighteenth Annual Report of the State 
School Commissioner, is marked by the fulness and atten- 
tion to details which have characterized previous reports. 
The statistics relating to the past year are even more com- 
plete and reliable than usual, and give a very satisfactory 
statement of the condition of education. The enormous 
cost of the school system is shown by the expenditures, the 
amount of which, exclusive of interest on and redemption 
of bonds, was for the year ending Aug. 1, 1871, $6,831,034.56. 
The Commissioner, Mr. Thomas W. Harvey, thinks that 
from $150,000 to $200,000 are really spent for school super- 
vision. There is no general law authorizing this expendi- 
ture of school money; but necessity has compelled the 
adoption and development of a scheme of supervision, and 
it may now be considered a permanent and useful feature of 
the system. In the statistical information we find the 
following: Number of white youth of school age, 1,031,765, 
colored youth, 26,283, total, 1,058,048 ; total number of dif- 
ferent pupils enrolled, 719,372; of this number 86,020 were 
between 10 and 21 years of age; average daily attendance, 
432,452; number of school houses, 11,571, an increase of 24; 
value of school houses, $14,988,612 ; average wages of teacc- 
ers per month, males, $41.00, females, $26.00. These figures 
seem to convince a Cincinnati correspondent that teachers 
are not “ altogether the poorly paid class that some people 
think them.” “Some people,” however, will still continue 
to believe as heretofore. There has been a decrease in the 
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number of teachers employed in colored schools, which is 
accounted for in the following manner: “ This is doubtless 
occasioned by a gradual change in the policy of many 
school boards in regard to the education of colored youth. 
Where the number of such youth residing conveniently 
near each other is too small to admit of the establishment, 
with reasonable economy, of a separate school for them, 
many Boards of Education are now admitting them to the 
common schools under their control, and in some cities and 
towns in which the question as to convenience of location 


does not arise, colored and white youth attend the same 
schools.” 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—The Forty-Second Annual Re- 
port for the school year ending June 30, 1871, lately issued, 
gives much interesting statistical and other information con- 
cerning the Common Schools of Cincinnati. The system 
embraces three classes of schools, known as District, Inter- 
mediate, and High Schools which are thoroughly graded. 
The Normal School, now in its sixth year, appears to be 
doing a good work. Of its seventy-four graduates, sixty- 
four are employed in the city schools, and according to the 
report of Principals, are much more successful than those 
employed without any special preparation. The Report 
contains the usual statistics from which we quote: number 
of District Schools, 26; Intermediate Schools, 3; High 
Schools, 2; total number of pupils registered in all the 
schools, 27,140; the average number belonging, 21,878; 
average daily attendence, 20,893, or 95.5 per cent. of the 
average number belonging; average number of teachers 
employed, 507, an increase of 57; whole amount paid for 
tuition, day-schools, $409,753.92; night-schools, $8,475.89; 
total, $418,229.81; total expenses, including tuitions, build- 
ings, salaries of officers, etc., $717,969.43. “ The average 
daily attendance, or the number of pupils enrolled, is per- 
haps the best test of the workings of a school system that 
statistics can give. By it the permanent interest and confi- 
dence of the pupils in their public schools may be pretty 
accurately measured; and judging by this standard, we 
may congratulate ourselves that Cincinnati is not excelled 
by any other of the large Western cities, and by not more 
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than one or twoin the Union.” As an indication of the 
relative cost of the different grades of instruction, the fol- 
lowing is of peculiar interest: Total cost of instruction per 
pupil, District schools (18,977 pupils) $20.42; Intermediate 
schools (2,026 pupils) $29.46; High schools (631 pupils) 
$53-45. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN.—The Report for the year 
1871 gives the total number of pupils enrolled in the public 
schools as 87,428, of whom 6,353 were registered in the 
night schools. There were employed in the day schools 
1,505 female teachers and 79 male teachers. The total ex- 
penditures were $1,370,457, of which $883,151 were for 
salaries. The report favors the compulsory education of 
vagrant children of whom there are over 20,000. 


THE FREEDMEN’S AID SOCIETY of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church has supported, during the past year, 35 schools, 
which employed 75 teachers. There are under its care 10 
colleges and 4 Biblical schools. The amount of property 
invested in literary societies by the Society is $175,090, 
against which there is an indebtedness of only about $6,000. 


LONDON, ENGLAND.—The Committee appointed by 
the London School Board to collect statistics with regard to 
the state of elementary education in the metropolis, and to 
consider what provision should be made to supply the defi- 
ciencies, presented, on March 27,a very satisfactory and 
interesting report. It appears from the last census, that on 
April 2, 1871, the population of London was 3,265,005 ; that 
the number of children between the ages of 3 and 13 was 
681,101, of whom 97,307 were being educated at home, or in 
schools where the weekly fee exceeded ninepence, and 9,101 
were inmates of institutions; and that the number of chil- 
dren remaining and belonging to the class which require 
elementary schools was 574,693, of whom 176,014 for various 
causes, were not attending school. Of this last number, a 
careful examination shows that 80,039 have no reasonable 
excuse for non-attendance at school. If to these we add 
the number registered at elementary schools, we have as the 
gross total of children for whom elementary schools should 
be provided, the number of 478,718. On the subject of 
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“ Available Accommodation,” the report says: “At the 
present moment, there are in the metropolis 1,149 efficient 
schools accommodating 312,925 scholars; and 250 schoals 
efficient in buildings or instruction alone, accommodating 
37,905 scholars, z. ¢.onthe whole ; 1,399 schools completely or 
partially efficient, with a total accommodation for 350,920scho- 
lars.” Under the head “ Accommodations to be provided,” 
the committee arrived at the conclusion that the schools for 
478,718 children should have accommodations for 454,783 in 
average attendance. The report concludes by urging the 
additional accommodations needed be immediately provided 
in accordance with a plan presented. The suggestions of 
the Committee will doubtless be acted upon without de- 
lay to the great advantage of educational interests. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


GOOD Dictionary of American Biography, embracing 
living as well as dead men, has been long a desidera- 

tum. Various attempts, none of them very satisfactory, 
have been made to supply the want. The American Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of the venerable Dr. William Allen, 
in its various editions from 1809 to 1857 was, for its time, 
perhaps, the best, but it was full of all manner of oddities 
and crudities; the career of every prominent man, and his 
failure or success in life, being stated, in accordance with 
the venerable Doctor’s somewhat narrow views. Blake’s 
Dictionary, not exclusively American, was better, but was 
conspicuously inexact in its dates and wonderful for its omis- 
sions. A year ago, a work appeared, long heralded, and, 
as we had occasion to know, for twenty years in progress: 
“Thomas's great Biographical Dictionary,” in two ponder- 
ous octavo volumes ; and large were our expectations from 
it, but again we were doomed to disappointment. The 
sketches were meagre, partial, not generally brought up 
beyond 1855, unless they happened to be men of Philadelphia 
birth or residents of that city ; and occasionally long criti- 
cisms on the writings of the men celebrated, appropriate in 
a dictionary of authors, but strangely out of place in a bio- 
graphical dictionary, were introduced, to the exclusion of 
details of facts which were desirable. And now comes 
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Mr. Drake (1) with his Dictionary of American Biography, 
to attempt again the supply of our needs. His Dictionary 
is certainly more portable than Thomas’s; his sketches are 
not so meagre, and he has been less partial; but having said 
this we have said all, that we can consistently say, in his 
favor. He has been guilty of a glaring impropriety in his 
second title,—“ including den of the Time’”—for he could 
not but be aware, that there is a Biographical Dictionary of 
Living Men, of that precise title—“ Men of the Time’—(ot 
which, by the way, we see a new and carefully revised edi- 
tion announced) which he had not, and in the nature of the 
case could not, zzc/ude in his volume, and yet the intention 
of this title is, obviously, to give the impression that he 
had done that very thing. 

Mr. Drake is yet a young man, and though the son of 
an eminent genealogist, has still much to learn in the con- 
struction of a biographical dictionary. We say this advi- 
sedly, and with a full knowledge of the labor necessary to 
the production of such a work. That this labor is far great- 
er than is imagined by any one who has not attempted it, 
we willingly admit, and it is often greatly increased by the 
blunders, and second-hand information, given by professed- 
ly biographical works. Mr. Drake’s Dictionary is in no 
respect a work of original research. He has drawn very 
largely upon the “ New American Cyclopzedia,” “ Allibone’s 
Dictionary of Authors,” “ Duyckinch’s Cyclopzdia of Am- 
erican Literature” and his “Cyclopedia of Biography,” 
“Sprague’s Annals of the American Pulpit,” “ Lossing’s Emi- 
nent Americans,” and Messrs. Appletons’ “ Annual Cyclopz- 
dia;” from the last named almost invariably without credit. He 
has also forged liberally from the newspaper sketches of emi- 
nent men; a source of information, which he wiil learn, if he 
has not already, is too full of errors to be trusted without 
careful verification. We presume there are instances in which 
he has applied directly to the parties themselves or their 
friends, tor the authentic facts of their life history, but from 
a pretty careful examination, we are inclined to believe that 
the number of such cases cannot be large. The work has 
evidently been thrown together, on the principle of making 
a book with the least amount of labor, which would enable 
it to pass for a biographical dictionary. 

Not thus should, or will the “ Biographical Dictionary” 
of the future be prepared. The names which are to be hon- 
ored with a place in ¢ha¢ record, will be carefully selected, 
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(1) Dictionary oF AMERICAN BioGRAPHY ; INCLUDING MEN OF THE TIME; containing nearly 
ten thousand notices of persons of both sexes, etc. By Francis S. Drake. Boston: J. R. Osgood 
& Co., 1872. , 
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treated without sectional, local, or political prejudice, and 
every available means of obtaining the exact facts of their 
history, will be brought into exercise to secure it. If they 
themselves are living, they will be appealed to for the items 
of their public or private life; if they are dead, the investi- 
gation will be prosecuted in their families or among their 
friends, and no sketch from any other source will be accept- 
ed till it has been carefully verified in all its particulars. 
This may lead to the rejection of obscene and unworthy 
names, of which so many are foisted into our biographical 
works; it will entail a great amount of labor upon the 
author, but when it is finished it will be a standard work. 
Until such a work shall have been prepared we may have to 
make shift with works like Mr. Drake’s, which only tantalize 
and disappoint us. 


Me_ssr&s. IvIsON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & Co. have pub- 
lished “ An Elementary Manual of Chemistry,” abridged 
from Elliot & Storer’s Manual, with the co-operation ot 
the authors, by Wm. Ripley Nichols. It is well illustrated, 

p. 350. Also “ An Elementary Grammar of the Greek 

anguage,” with exercises and vocabularies, by Samuel H. 
Taylor, LL.D. Itis based on the twenty-fifth edition of 
Kiihner’s Grammar. : 


Messrs. J. B_ Lippincott, & Co. have just published 
“The Science of Wealth,” a Manual of Political Economy, 
embracing the laws of trade, currency, and finance, conden- 
sed and arranged for popular reading and use as a text- 
book, by Amasa Walker, LL.D. 454 pages. 


No. III of the Student’s Series of Classic French Plays, 
now being published by Messrs. HOLT & WILLIAMS, is “ Le 
Misanthrope,” a comedy by Moliére. It is edited, with 
explanatory notes for the use of students, by Edward S. 
Joynes. 


Mr. JOHN J. ANDERSON, author of several school histories, 
has just published “ The United States Reader,” embracing 
selections from eminent American historians, orators, states- 
men, and poets, with explanatory observations, notes, etc. 
It is intended to be a complete “class-manual” of United 
States history. A vocabulary of difficult words and a bio- 
graphical index of authors is added. 


THE RIvAL COLLECTION OF PROSE AND POETRY, is the 
title of an excellent manual for reading and recitation in the 
school and family, and also at public exhibitions. 


Ex-PRESIDENT WOOLSEY is at work on a text-book of 
political economy. 
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Miscellanea, &c. 


MISCELLANEA. 
A LIST of Eminent Foreign Teachers who died in 1871 
will appear in The Am. Educational Monthly for July. 


Mr. O. H. FETHERS, of St. Louis, is to give instruction 
in Voice Culture and Reading at Teachers’ Institutes, in 
Ohio and Indiana during the coming season. Applications 
may be addressed to him at 407 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


AT GENEVA, this summer, on the occasion of the Congress 
of Schoolmasters to be held in that city, July 27—August 5, 
there will be exhibited a collection of school manuals, maps, 
plans, globes, school furniture, and other materials used in 
the work of instruction, not only in Switzerland, but in 


other countries as well. 


THE PHONETIC system of spelling has been adopted in 
the public schools of lowa; we suppose now the “ young 
ideas” will spell the name of their State, Ioa. 


MONTREAL has a policeman who can arrest a prisoner in 


nine different languages. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Special Notice.—tThe price of 
Venable’s School History of the United States, 
and Thalheimer’s Ancient History, (See Wilson, 
Hinkle & Co’s. announcement,) are as follows : 

Venabie’s United States: Retail price, $1.25 ; 
single specimen copy for examination, with a view 
to introduction, sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of 85cents. ‘Thalheimer’s Ancient: Retail price, 
$2.50; single specimen copy for examination, by 
mail, post-paid, $200; or by express, $1.67. 

Liberal terms on supplies for first introduction. 

The United States History, will be ready May 
15th, and the Ancient History very shortly there- 
after. 


A New Health Monthly.— 
The Science of Health, a new first-class maga- 
zine, is to be published at the office of the Iilus- 
trated Phrenological Journai. It will be devoted 
to all that pertains to the Preservation of Health 
and the Hygienic ‘Treatment of Disease. _ It will 
teach the right use of nature’s remedial and 
hygienic agents, being air, light, temperature, diet, 
bathing, exercise and rest, electricity, etc. ‘There 
is no subject of more vital interest to teachers 
than this. You need the knowledge for yourself 
and pupils. Special terms are made to teachers for 
The Science of Health, sent on application, 
Specimen number sent to teachers free, on re- 
ceipt of stamp for postage. See prospectus on 
another page. Address S. R. WELLS, Pub- 
lisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


&@™ It will be welcome news to all connected 
with young ladies’ schools, to learn that Mr. U. 





C. Burnap and-Dr. W. J. Wetmore have pre- 
pared a book of Trios and Quartetts for ladies’ 
voices, consisting of Music of the very highest 
artistic excellence, embracing the best composi- 
tions of the great masters, written especially for 
ladies, together with many valuable arrange- 
ments. ‘The classic trios of Mozart and Beet- 
hoven, the elegant compositions of Rossini, the 
gems of Gounod, Campana, Wagner, Fabiani 
and Curschman, together with some admirable 
selections from the sparkling Operettas of Offen- 
bach, and a choice collection of Sacred Music, all 
hitherto unobtainable except in sheet form, and 
at great expense, will be found in the Athe- 
mnveu Mi, arranged with pleasing words. The 
great desideratum of suitable music for part-sing- 
ing in festivals, and on commencement occasions, 
will be fully met by this work. 

No pains nor expense have been spared io bring 
within the reach of all the very best compositions 
extant for female voices, and while specially adapt- 
ed for use in the school room, it will be found a 
valuable repertoire for artists and amateurs who 
have the arranging of concert programmes. 

The reputation of the compilers is good assur- 
ance that the tone of the book is of the very high- 
est. We feel confident that it is destined to exert 
a wide and beneficent influence on the musical 
taste of young ladies throughout the land. 

It is expected to be ready, about the 1oth of 
August. ‘the publishers are 

J. W. Scuermeruorn & Co., 
Publishers of “‘ Diadem Series of Music Books,” 
14 Bond St. 





